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Above: The new Farmall 30 pulling a 3-bottom Little Genius 
plow, 8 inches deep, in hard, dry ground. The Farmall 30, 
which recently took its place in the McCormick-Deering line 
alongside the 2-plow Farmall, has ample power for this job. 


4 Right: A Farmall 4-row planting scene on the Raymond 
Farm near Bristol, Ill. A high degree of checking accuracy 
is possible with this fast-working outfit. 


OST FARMERS have not been content There are many factors in good farm management, 
with a mere living, even in 1931. The but this much is very clear: fast-working, labor-saving 
great majority of them have been able POW¢! and equipment is the biggest aid in cutting the 


a costs of farming. During the past year hundreds of 
to buy more than bare necessities and ny of farmers have sent us statements showing in detail 


them have made fair profits from their crops and just how they have cut their costs to rock-bottom 

their farming operations. The year 1931 brought —_ with McCormick-Deering equipment, enabling them 

a lesson home to agriculture—a farmer’s profit to market their crops (wheat, corn, cotton, live stock, 

depends not only on his selling price, which is usu- _€t¢-) at a profit, regardless of the price. They cheer- 

ally out of his control, but also on his production fally credit the equipment with their ability to make 
pe ie savings and realize profits. 

costs, which in large measure are in his own hands. 

The new year holds promise for us all, but it will 
bring greatest rewards to those who equip them- 
selves to handle all operations at lowest cost. As 
farm product prices rise, the spread between their 
controlled costs and the selling price will be still 
greater—and so will their profits. 


See the McCormick-Deering dealer for tractors 
and machines at the lowest prices and on best terms. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. of America Chicago, Illinois 


Above: Fifty acres of uniform seeding is a regular day’s work with this (Incorborated) 


McCormick-Deering 15-30 Tractor and 28-marker grain drill. 


‘McCORMICK-DEERING TRACTORS 


15-30 »» 2-PLOW FARMALL *« 3-PLOW FARMALL «« 10-20 
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Research Will Help You 


What is this 
research that 
everybody is 
talking about 
these days? 
Well it’s sim- 
ply discover- 
ing facts by 
observatio n, 
study, and 
experiment - 
ation. Re- 
search is in- 
vestigatio n. 
It’s nothing new. Research has been 
going on ever since man became a 
thinking animal. 

Let me _ illustrate. Everybody 
knows that water runs down hill. But 
there must have been a time in the 
long, long ago, in the very long, long 
ago to be sure, when primitive man 
did not know that water runs down 
hill. Let us imagine the day the dis- 
covery was made. It was a bright 
sunny day in June. A great broad 
river gleaming in the afternoon sun 
flowed slowly away to the westward 
through an almost unbroken forest. 
A hairy old boy with a club in hand 
came out of the forest where he had 
been chasing meat for supper. It 
had run up a tree and gotten away 
from him. He was hot. He threw 
himself on a low flat rock overhang- 
ing the stream and having quenched 
his thirst sat down in the shade to 
cool off. As he gazed at the placid 
slow moving river, he noticed as he 
had often noticed before, that it ran 
toward the setting sun. A trouble- 
some question arose in his simple 
shaggy old head. A strange new 
question. “Why does it always run 
toward the setting sun, this familiar 
old river of mine?” He turned the 
query over and over in his simple 
mind. “Yes, it runs toward the set- 
ting sun,” he says to himself as he 
tosses a dry stick in the stream and 
watches it float away to the west. 
“But why?” “Why doesn’t it stop 
and run the other way for awhile?” 
Pondering the problem he sought his 
wife and children in the old cave not 
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far away. They would have to gnaw 
bare bones for supper tonight, he 
thought as his mind returned to the 
everpressing problem of making a 
living. But the running river was 
the last thing in his mind as he fell 
asleep on his bed of dry leaves. 

It was raining when he awoke at 
dawn. A littie rivulet rushed down 
the steep bank before the cave. “Ah!” 
he thought, “this little river does not 
run toward the setting sun. It runs 
toward the great river.” He followed 
to see where it went. Sure enough, 
it ran to the great river into which it 
poured its muddy water turning 
sharply to the left as it joined the 
slower moving stream. He could 
follow with his eye the yellow streak 
as it lost itself in the clear water of 
the great stream. Why did it turn? 

Unnoticed the pouring rain, for- 
gotten his hungry family, forgotten 
his own hunger, he dashed away to 
find other rivulets. They all ran to- 
ward the great river into which they 
poured their muddy waters, all like 
the first turned sharply to the left to 
join the mighty flood on its journey 
toward the setting sun. Mounting 
the crest of a hill he noticed a creek 
on his right which flowed away not 
toward the great river, and stranger 
still not toward the setting sun. Re- 
markable, it flowed toward the rising 
sun, just now breaking through the 
clouds. He followed it. It grew 
larger, turning now one way now the 
other but always in the general di- 
rection of the rising sun. At last it 
made a sharp turn and joined the 
great river, its yellow waters turning 
sharply like the others toward the 
setting sun. 


. sky had cleared. He sat down 
on a wet log to think it over. Sud- 
denly he sprang up with a grunt of 
surprise. Yes, every little river he 
had followed this morning took him 
down hill. Does running water al- 
ways flow down hill? Maybe the 
great river flows down hill also. But 
where is the hill. Well that is some- 
thing to be looked for. But it may 
take days to find it. 


He could not wait. He must see if 
water always runs down hill. He 
makes an experiment. Picking up a 
large clam shell on the sandy shore 
he filled it with water from the river 
and earrying it carefully to the top 
of a little clay knoll nearby he poured 
it on the nearly flat top. Breathless- 
ly, he watched the tiny puddle as it 
spread slowly, little arms turning 
here and there as if seeking to get 
away. He rushed back for another 
shell full of water and added that 
to the puddle. Presto! One of the 
creeping arms of water started down 
the slope. Water does run down hill! 


He hurried home to tell his wife. 
She looked at him with a fishy eye, 
handed him his club and ordered 
meat. What did she care whether 
water flowed down hill or not. He . 
went for meat, he got it, but as soon 
as the meal was over, he took the 
trail for his nearest neighbors and 
spent the afternoon demonstrating to 
all that water flows down hill. But 
he never made any use of his dis- 
covery. Neither did any of his 
neighbors. He demonstrated his dis- 
covery to his oldest son and the boy 
tried it. Sure enough Dad was right. 
Water always runs down hill. Half 
way up the slope above the cave was 
a pool of clear cold water. When any 
of the family were thirsty, they usu- 
ally climbed the steep narrow trail 
to this pool to get a drink. It was 
much better than the river water 
nearer at hand. One hot day, Son 
sat on the ground near the pool after 
a long cool drink and thought to 
himself. “Wish that pool was down 
by the cave. Hard to climb up here 
everytime I want a drink.” “Why 
doesn’t this water in the pool run 
down hill like water usually does?” 
He didn’t know it was a spring the 
overflow of which trickled away be- 
neath the leaves and down through a 
hidden crevice to the great river be- 
low. He pondered the problem. If 
it could only get over this little ridge 
in front he thought, then it might run 
down the hill. He broke off a stout 
stick and began to scratch away the 
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soft clay of the little ridge at one 
point. Soon a tiny rivulet followed 
his stick along the little ditch. He 
lead the little stream out into the 
hard trodden trail. He dug it deeper. 
Soon the water was flowing in an ever 
growing rivulet farther and farther 
down the trail. He helped it by pry- 
ing out rocks and ditching under 
roots. Almost before he realized it 
he and the little stream were half 
way down the slope. Suddenly, he 
sprang down the trail to the cave. 
“Mother, I’m bringing the pool down 
the hill,” he yelled. “What’s that” 
the old lady shouted. “Boy you’re 
crazy.” “Come and see, come and 
see,” he cried as he sprang up the 
trail to meet the oncoming rivulet. 
Hands on her hips, the tousled dame 
watched his antics as he dug with 
his stick, helping the little stream 
down the trail. “Here it comes” he 
shouted springing down before her. 
“Just like your father,” she grunted. 
“That’s not the pool. That’s just 
water running down hill. I’ve seen 
that before.” 


“Just you wait, mother,” replied 
Son beginning to dig a broad hole at 
the foot of the trail. “I'll soon have 
the pool right here handy.” “Humph,” 
she snorted. “Now you’ve done it. 
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That trail will be muddy all the time 
and the pool up there will be empty. 
You’ll catch it when your father gets 
home.” ‘Well,’ she added, “he’s to 
blame for talking all the time about 
water running down hill,” and she 
turned to settle a fight among the 
younger children in the cave. 

But Son worked feverishly, deep- 
ening and widening the hole which 
was now fast filling with water. Soon 
it was full of muddy water and over- 
flowed to form a little stream run- 
ning on down to the great river. Son 
brought rocks and rimmed the pool. 
Then he sat down to watch his handi- 
work. Presently, the water became 
clearer. He tasted it. It was cold 
even if it were a bit gritty. 


T WAS very dark when the old man 

came home with a load of meat. 
He stepped in the new pool. He slip- 
ped and fell. Water, ice cold water 
right at the door of his cave and no 
rain for weeks. But it was too late 
to investigate. The family was 
asleep. He went to bed grumbling 
but puzzled. 

Son was up early, very early, long 
before the old folks were stirring. 
Slipping out he crept to his pool. It 
was still quite dark but he could hear 
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the gentle trickle of running wate 
coming down the trail. He put his 
hand in his new pool. Sure enough 
it was still there full of cold, eolq 
water. He dropped on the ground 
and took a long cold drink. That 
drink of water before breakfag 
which everyone should have. Then 
he sat back to think it all over anq 
enjoy the surprise he’d have for Dad 
when he got up. 


Presently, the old man came out of 
the cave into the gray dawn of mom. 
ing. “What the deuce is this,” he 
roared and stopped in wonder and 
delight as he realized that Son, his 
son, had applied dad’s great dis. 
covery, that water runs down hill, 

There you are. That’s research 
and its application. And what an im. 
portant piece of research it was too, 
Think of all the applications that 
have since been made of that great 
discovery that water runs down hill. 
Make a list of them. Turning mill 
wheels, spinning dynamos, irrigating 
fields, supplying city water systems, 
and the end is not yet realized. 

Today thousands of busy and in- 
quisitive investigators in hundreds of 
colleges and experiment stations all 
over the world are observing, study- 


(Continued on page 68) 





Are You Taking Out Cold Insurance? 


By Professors Helen Bull and Mary Henry 


OW OFTEN do we hear some one 
H say “Oh, I have nothing but 

a cold,” not realizing that the 
neglected cold is the forerunner of 
most of the serious troubles which 
afflict us in the winter months. It is 
the common cold which brings in its 
train middle ear disease with the 
possibility of mastoid operation or 
even deafness. Bronchitis and pneu- 
monia are often sequels of a simple 
cold. Swollen glands in the neck 
and sinus infections are traced di- 
rectly to colds. More than one half 
of all absences from work and school 
are caused by colds. 


How much do we really know about 
this apparently innocent but very 
crafty enemy, the cold? Not every- 
thing, by any means. Science has 
been unable to entirely eradicate 
colds, but we do have it in our power 
to make colds infrequent visitors. 

Colds are highly communicable. 
They are caused by bacteria or 
germs. These germs are spread in 
large numbers in coughing and 
sneezing and by the breath of the 
sufferer from a cold and from his 
handling of articles which other per- 
sons are sure to touch. Each per- 





son who comes in contact with this 
sneezing, coughing individual has a 
big chance of coming away with 
enough germs to develop a brisk cold 
of his own. 


Let us for a moment follow the 
fortunes of a man with a cold. Mr. 
Jones wakes up one morning with a 
cold but he says with pride that he 
is no baby. He will not coddle him- 
self for a simple cold, so he eats his 
breakfast with his wife and chil- 
dren. Then he rides to the office in 
the street car. During the morning 
he talks with his office force, and 
possibly half a dozen other business 
men. So on through the day he 
makes his progress, spreading to 
each person a good supply of hardy 
bacteria with which an almost end- 
less chain of colds may be started. 
After Mr. Jones has dragged around 
for two days too miserable to do his 
work well and peppering his family, 
his stenographer, and his business 
associates with colds he finds he 
really is too sick to get up and must 
now be slowly nursed back to health 
through an attack of bronchitis. 
How much better it would have been 
for Mr. Jones and his family and 


everyone else if he had made a dif- 
ferent decision the morning he woke 
up with a cold. If, at the outset of 
his cold, Mr. Jones had spent one or 
two days in bed, he would have un- 
doubtedly broken up his cold and 
spared himself serious illness and 
avoided infecting many other people. 


HE LESSON to be learned from Mr. 

Jones’ experience is the necessity 
of prompt treatment of all colds and 
immediate isolation at the outset of 
a cold. This one measure will prob- 
ably do more to lessen the colds in 
our community than all other meas- 
ures combined. 

On the other hand we can, our- 
selves, lessen the likelihood of our 
catching the colds which happen to 
be abroad. Nature has given our 
bodies an army of defenses which 
help us to fight off bacteria when they 
invade the body. If we keep our 
bodily resistance high we have 4 
good chance of resisting cold bacter- 
ia and preventing them getting 4 
foothold. This power of resistance, 
this keeping up of our defenses, is 4 
matter of maintaining at its height 
our natural health and_ vigor 
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through wholesome ways of living, 
that is, through wise practices of 
hygiene in relation to sleep and rest, 
air, exercise and sunlight and in 
wise selection of food. 

We all know that a constantly fa- 
tigued body cannot be a resistant 
body. The demands for sleep and 
rest must be met if full resistance is 
to be kept up. 


F PRIME importance too is the air 

which we breathe. The over- 
heated dry atmosphere of many 
houses and school rooms lowers the 
resistance to colds. Sixty-eight de- 
grees Fahrenheit makes a comfort- 
able safe temperature for the living 
rom. The air should be kept moist 
and moving, as well as of the right 
temperature. Open windows to get 
outside fresh air with heat inside to 
warm it is ideal. 

It is important in the winter that 
clothing be evenly distributed to 
avoid chilling one part of the body 
while overheating the rest of the 
body. We need to be kept warm, but 
overdressing defeats its own end 
since a perspiring body is a good sub- 
ject for a cold. 

An abundance of sunshine and 
fresh air against the skin are other 
allies to help build resistance. Chil- 
dren should be outdoors in the sun- 
shine for at least two hours a day, 
and four hours a day is_ better. 
Grown people because of the pres- 
sure of other duties tend to live too 
much in houses, but even the most 
confining occupation will yield some 
time to spend out of doors if it is be- 
lieved to be important. Skin that 
is not exposed to air and sun becomes 
pale and sensitive to changes in tem- 
perature. Quite different is the sun 
and air exposed skin which is more 
hardy. Probably this is due to a 
toughening effect, and to improved 
circulation. But sunshine has also 
another power, that of manufactur- 
ing in the body by means of its ultra- 
violet rays a mysterious substance 
which we call vitamin D. This vita- 
min has many valuable uses in the 
body, some of which we do not know. 
We do not yet know whether it is 
especially helpful in relation to 
colds. What we do know is that the 
sunlight which produces the vitamin 
helps to keep our vigor high. 


HE demands of civilization pre- 

vent many grown people from ob- 
taining sun- 
light. Cloudy 
weather and 
the school 
system both 
interfere 
with outdoor 
life for chil- 
dren. Fortun- 
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ately we may obtain many of the 
benefits of sunshine by an artificial 
kind of sunlight, that is, by special 
ultraviolet lamps which may be used 
to supplement sunshine. It is not 
claimed that this should take the 
place of nature’s sunshine, for it 
should not, but it may be a real boon 
to the person of sedentary occupa- 
tion to add to his quota of sunshine 
by a few minutes under the ultra- 
violet lamp in the evening at home 
or in the doctor’s office. Here at 
Cornell for several years many of the 
students who are especially subject 
to colds have taken ultra-violet light 
treatments. The results seem to be 
showing a marked decrease in the 
number of colds. 


Another means of getting one of 
the same benefits which sunlight 
yields, strange as it may seem, is 
from cod liver oil. Many persons 
are taking cod liver oil daily, not 
only because they have learned that 
it contains this same vitamin D, which 
sunlight gives but also because it is 
high in vitamin A. Vitamin A has 
been called the anti-infection vitamin, 
because it is known to help protect us 
especially against colds and other in- 
fections of the respiratory tract, such 
as sinus, throat or lung infections. 


Cod liver oil it must be remember- 
ed is only a partial substitute for 
sunlight. Sunlight does not provide 
vitamin A, though it does help to 
build vitamin D. Each in addition 
has value that the other cannot give: 
cod liver oil provides vitamin A; sun- 
light has other health giving prop- 
erties, the reason for which is not al- 
together known. 

Many persons object to cod liver 
oil as being disagreeable to take. For 
those who really cannot take it, there 
are capsules which conceal the oil or 
tablets which contain the vitamins 
from the oil. These are both some- 
what more expensive than is the oil. 
The oil itself need not seem hard to 
take. A teaspoonful after any one of 
the day’s meals may come to be taken 
very easily with a bit of fruit juice. 
If taken every day during the winter 
months, it will help to store up the 
anti-infection vitamin A. Some au- 
thorities advocate its use in summer 
also, thus storing up an extra re- 
serve of this vitamin for winter use. 

op liver oil, however, is only one 
small part of the: diet for colds. 
A diet to keep resistance high is 
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really only a diet for health. It in- 
cludes at least a pint of milk daily 
for all adults and a quart for chil- 
dren; an abundance of simply pre- 
pared fruits and vegetables—not less 
than two servings of each every day 
in addition to potatoes; cereals and 
bread made with the whole grain, a 
serving of simply prepared meat and 
an egg; and only very moderate 
amounts of sweets and of rich foods 
such as pie, cake and rich puddings. 
Hot breads and griddle cakes may be 
replaced by fruits; fried foods may 
well be prepared in simpler ways be- 
cause simplicity of preparation and 
ease of digestion are some of the fac- 
tors which help maintain good health. 


Eating between meals is a habit 
which should be discouraged. Water 
and fruit between meals are not ob- 
jectionable and may be very desirable 
but pie, cake, sweets or any heavy 
food between meals should be avoided. 


Since constipation is a condition 
especially favorable to taking cold, it 
should be particularly guarded 
against. Doctors often give a cath- 
artic as a first prescription for a 
cold. This is a very good practice 
undoubtedly but daily cathartics may 
be taken in the forms of fruits and 
vegetables. These same foods also 
provide in the body a natural aika- 
line substance which keeps the so- 
called alkaline reserve high, and 
which seems favorable in helping to 
ward off colds. 


Diet is also important in helping 
to cure a cold when we have been un- 
fortunate enough to catch one. As- 
suming that we are doing the wise 
thing for ourselves and the thought- 
ful thing for others and that we are 
willing to go to bed when first we 
feel a cold coming on, the rest of the 
treatment should consist in taking an 
abundance of water or fruit juices, 
such as orange, grapefruit, and lemon 
juices. Some authorities believe in 
increasing the amount of cod liver oil 
taken at this time to a teaspoonful 
with fruit juices every two or three 
hours. Such treatment may effect a 
cure in a day. If it does not one 
should stay in bed two days or until 
the cold is much better. In most 
cases a longer time than one day jn 
bed is wise since getting up the 
second day may give the cold a fresh 
start. It is best to be on the safe 
side and gain the upper hand over a 
cold at the very beginning. 





































































































































































































































Another Year 


EW YEAR’S resolutions are in everyone’s thoughts if 
N not on their lips. We are impressed with the 
thought that nineteen thirty-two is with us. We 
cannot quite accustom ourselves to the change in numeral 
and suddenly we feel ourselves grown older over night. 
Even birthdays don’t seem to affect us as does a new year. 


This year promises much which we hope may mater- 
ialize. Most of us were glad to see the old year go. Few 
of us escaped totally unaffected but most of us have been 
fortunate enough not to have undergone the suffering and 
deprivation which we know have existed. True, we blame 
ourselves for much that has been in the past, but now we 
look forward to a more promising future. Experience has 
made us more just, more willing to give and forgive. 
Surely we are the better for these acquisitions. Our presi- 
dent has done much to keep up the hopes of the country and 
we must honestly say that we owe our gratitude to him 
for his staunch and courageous work. One resolution 
that each of us can make is to banish that word depression. 


WEAI 


Cornell’s campus. A little over two years ago, sta- 

tion WEAI gave its first program. Professor C. A. 
Taylor was the Director of Agricultural programs. R. 
B. Russel was the first regular announcer; he is now 
studio director. The first speaker was J. C. Fisher of 
the weather bureau at Syracuse. Since then station 
WEAI has been constantly improving. 


S EVERAL years ago need was felt for a radio station on 


The programs are largely educational. When a con- 
ference is held in Ithaca, several speakers are usually ob- 
tained for the programs. For example, during the Country 
Life Conference this last August, Governor Roosevelt, 
former Dean Liberty Hyde Bailey, Mrs. Charles W. Se- 
well, who is Director of American Home Bureau, and 
Commissioner Mark Graves spoke over WEAI. When it 
is possible to obtain such speakers and programs, it is very 
evident that the agricultural programs, which are the 
greatest in the number broadcast, are doing much in 
the development of agricultural education. 


Recently WEAI, has proven itself to be a worthy or- 
ganization. Its radio programs have won first place in 
the national competition among agricultural colleges both 
last year and this year. The competition in 1931 was at 
Corvallis; the competition this year was held at Washing- 
ton, D. C. Judging the progress made during the past 
two years, we look forward to still more advancement in 
the future. 


Through Our Wide Windows 


THE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN wishes to do four things: publish interesting alumni notes, furnish campus news, present the latest agri- 
cultural information and stimulate boys and girls to seek the aid of their State Colleges in order that they may lead fuller and finer lives. 


As Finals Approach 


IKE the poor, we have finals always with us. As the 

term takes the last turn and comes into the home 

stretch most of us become, once more, acutely aware 
ot the fact that final exams are not far off. To all of us, 
bright and dull, quick and slow, ambitious and lazy, comes 
that period of dispair, worry, and hectic activity, called 
finals. 


There is no reward for the “faithful.” The conscien- 
tious, daily plugger, who creates a high standard of work 
throughout the term, must undergo the same last hour 
travail and torture as the less ambitious student, who has 
worked barely enough to keep his average around a pass- 
ing grade. You may say that the student who is am- 
bitious and diligent and who keeps up a high standard of 
excellence will have the subject so well in hand that last 
minute study for the final will be unnecessary. Undoubt- 
edly true, but for the reason that our hypothetical stu- 
dent is a daily plugger, so he will plug for the final, just 
in case something will be given with which he is not ab- 
solutely familiar. The other extereme, the “just-get-by” 
type is of course called upon at finals time to do the study- 
ing that he should have been doing all term. Undoubtedly 
it is a just reward. But what kind of a reward is it that 
the conscientious student receives? 


In fairness to all wouldn’t it be logical for our college 
to adopt a system of exemptions from finals similar to the 
systems which seem to function so admirably in the other 
colleges of the University. Just rewards are given to 
ability and diligence, and punishments are meted out to 
indifference and laziness. An incentive would be created 
for keeping up with daily assignments. Any pedagogue 
will admit that the greatest good to be obtained from a 
course will come from continued daily application and not 
frantic last minute boning. Likewise any psychologist 
will admit that the most effective method of gaining a de- 
sired response is to offer a reward for the particular ac- 
tion. Here we have constant daily application to studies 
brought about by the offered reward of exemptions from 
finals. Perhaps it is just a bit idealistic but it seems 4 
worth-while experiment. 


It costs from nine to ten dollars to spray an acre of 
potatoes about seven times. A thirty bushel increase of 
thirty cent potatoes or a nine bushel increase of dollar 
potatoes pays the cost. 


Most of us think that a man who is different must be 
wrong. 
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Clarence A. Cornell, winter poul- 
try course, is now manager of the 
Pompton Avenue White Egg Farm, 
Cedar Grove, New Jersey. 

“33 

Mr. A. K. Getman is Chief of the 
Agricultural Education Bureau of 
the State Department. Mr. Getman, 
in addition to doing fourteen years in 
pursuit work, spent six years at 
Cortland as head of the teacher’s 
agricultural training department. He 
was for a time professor of agri- 
cultural education at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. 

C. E. Shimer is operating the Sun 
Gold Ranch at Orosi, California. He 
went to California in 1915 and took 
his Master’s degree in Rural Insti- 
tutions at California University. 
After teaching agriculture for one 
year he started in farming and is 
still hanging on. He is married and 
has two children, Ruth and Burton. 

Lloyd R. Simons of Ithaca, is New 
York State Leader of County Agri- 
cultural Agents. His two children 
are Howard Julian and Clara 
Pauline. Mr. Simons has done a 
variety of things since his graduation. 
He taught agriculture in the high 
school at Gowanda, New York, for 
three years, was county agricultural 
agent of Nassau County for two 
years, Agriculturist U. S. D. A. for 
four years, Assistant state leader, in 
New York State for seven years; and 
county agent leader for three years. 

W. O. Strong of Onley, Virginia, 
is superintendent of the E. S. Branch 
of the Virginia Truck Experiment 
Station and is Accomac County agri- 
cultural agent. Mrs. Strong was 
Ada M. Dunn 712. They have three 
children, Mary Elizabeth, William O., 
and John Richard. Mr. Strong has 
been manager of a 3100 acre planta- 
tion for 7 years, taught Smith Hughes 
work for six years, and has been in 
his present position for seven years. 

David C. Vann of 107 Burns Ter- 
race, Penn Yan, New York is deal- 
ing in hardware and farm imple- 
ments. He has two children, Eleanor 
E., 17, and Catherine L., 12. He spent 


ote 


seven years in farm management and 
five years with the Farm Bureau, 
and for the last ten years has been 
at his present occupation. 





A. K. GETMAN ’11 


Head of the New York State Bureau 
of Agricultural Education 


Harley C. Wheaton is living at 85 
Carey Avenue, Wilkes Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. He is in the firm of Lee and 
Wheaton, shippers and receivers of 
hay and grain. Mr. Wheaton has one 
girl, Polly Reynolds Wheaton. Since 
graduation he has operated a large 
tract of land in New Jersey for the 
Commonwealth Water and Light 
Company; he has been assistant agri- 
cultural agent for the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad; and was in the war for 
two years. 

“2 

Mr. Solomon Arons, winter poul- 
try course, is employed as a poultry 
specialist by the American Society for 
Jewish Farm Settlements in Russia, 
Inc. This past summer and fall he 
spent four months in Russia study- 
ing conditions as affecting the work 
of the organization. 

"43 

Mortimer D. Leonard has _ been 

chief entomologist at the Insular Ex- 


periment Station at Rio Piedras, 


Porto Rico, for one year. 
714 

L. H. Abell recently attended the 
Dairy Industries Exposition at At- 
lantic City. He is now manager of 
the Pittsfield Milk Exchange, Pitts- 
field, Masachusetts. He has a happy 
home in which two sons and one 
daughter entertain father and mother. 


Carl L. Masters is a chemical en- 
gineer with the National Aniline 
Company at Buffalo, New York. He 
is residing at 93 Potter Avenue, 
Orchard Park, New York. 

Elmer Snyder, pomologist with the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, is conducting grape investi- 
gations on production at Fresno, 
California. He is living at 3930 Ker- 
ckhoff Avenue. 

716 

H. cC. Taylor, winter poultry 
course, is now engaged in poultry 
farming at Emberville, Pa. 

Franklin H. Thomas is manager 
of the New York Office of Stroud and 
Company, 120 Broadway, investment 
bankers. He lives at Wychwood, 
Great Neck, Long Island. 

720 

Francisco Sein, Jr., is acting in the 
capacity of assistant entomologist at 
the Insular Experiment Station at 
Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. He has been 
doing that work for a number of 
years. 

721 

H. R. Curran, Ph.D. ’26, was a 
campus visitor during the past sum- 
mer. He is now in the research lab- 
oratories of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry at Washington, D. C. He and 
his wife attended the World’s Dairy 
Congress at Copenhagen, Denmark, 
last summer. Later they visited in 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and 
France. 

23 

Dr. and Mrs. John Staneslow, 
(Christina Williamson) have ah- 
nounced the arrival of a son, Eugene, 
on October 12th, 1931. Mr. and Mrs. 
Staneslow are residing in Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


























































































































































“We've Got a 
50-50 Job” 


“We work half the time for 
the boss, and half the time 
for Old Man Wyandotte” 


Workers in the food industries 
who make this remark are not 
trying to be funny. They really 
mean what they say. 


Those who delve in figures re- 
port that an average of half 
the time of the workers in the 
food industries is spent doing 
cleaning. And since a majority 
of the leading food plants of 
this country and Canada have 
standardized on WYANDOTTE 
PRODUCTS for all cleaning, 
these workers are correct in 
their statement. 


Many tons of WYANDOTTE 
Cleaner and Cleanser are used 
daily in dairies, creameries, 
bottling, baking, and canning 
plants for general cleaning and 
hand washing. Milk and bever- 
age bottles when washed by 
machine are subjected to the 
cleansing bath of another Wy- 
andotte Product — Wyandotte 
Alkali Special. 


A third Wyandotte Product is 
used by hotels, clubs, and res- 
taurants for washing dishes by 
machine. And _ still another 
Wyandotte assists canners to 
peel peaches and apricots. 


The best thing about working 
for Old Man Wyandotte is that 
the time, labor, and food pro- 
ducts saved and protected by 
using Wyandotte, materially 
assist the boss to meet the 
weekly pay roll. 





Manufactured by 


The 


‘J. B. Ford Company 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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J. A. LaHaye is now associated 
with the Ministere De L’Agriculture 
at Becancourt, Canada, as Poultry 
Promoter. His work is carried on 
through the Division Federale De 
L’Industrie Animale. 

26 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Hamil- 
ton, Jr., have announced the arrival 
of a son, William John Hamilton 3rd, 
born on Friday, November 13. Mrs. 
Hamilton was Helen E. Rightmyer 
728. Mr. Hamilton received his M. 
A. degree in 1928 and his Ph.D. in 
1930. They are living on the Slater- 
ville Road, Ithaca. 

Arthur J. Pratt and Terrace D. 
Morgan ’31 were married at Sage 
Chapel on September 7. They are 
living at 284 Delaware Avenue, 
Ithaca. Pratt is an assistant and 
graduate student in agriculture. He 
expects to get his Ph.D. in February, 
when he will become an instructor in 
extension. 

28 

Brandon Watson’s address is now 
P. O. Box 1271, Stanford University, 
California. He is food controller of 
the Woods-Drury Hotels in San 
Francisco. 

"29 

A. Gordon Bedell is a poultryman 
on the Dewy Meadow Poultry Farm, 
Inc., in Vineland, New Jersey. Mrs. 
Bedell was Anna C. Asmus ’30. They 
live at 110 North West Avenue. Be- 
dell writes that John C. Huttar ’24 
is manager of the farm. e 

Marjorie A. Rice and Mildred E. 
Kahse have moved to 25 West Tenth 
Street, New York City. 

Winifred May Vann, of R. F. D. 7, 
Ithaca, and Frederick Woodhull 
Baker of Krums Corners were mar- 
ried at the home of the bride on No- 
vember 14, 1931. 

730 

Arthur B. Butler sailed on Octo- 
ber 1 for Calcutta, India, where he 
is working for the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Charles H. Diebold is making a 
soil survey of Rensselaer County for 
the agronomy department of the 
College of Agriculture. 

Edith G. Nash is home demonstra- 
tion agent of Yates County, New 
York. Her address is Box 217, Penn 
Yan, New York. 

Earl B. Pattison is working for 
his Ph.D. at Cornell. His address 
is 17 East Avenue, Ithaca. 

George G. Stoll is teaching voca- 


tional agriculture at the Machias, 
New York, High School. His ad- 


dress is Highlawn Farms. Last 
year he was with the Grange League 
Federation. 

Grant B. Van Veghten is a labor- 
atory instructor in elementary botany 
at the Massachusetts State College 
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and expects to receive his M. §, jp 
botany in June. He lives at 3 Allen 
Street, Amherst, Massachusetts, 

Marian A. Wood is engaged as 
dietition at the New York State Re. 
construction Home, West 
straw, New York. 

31 

Donald J. Decker is with the Pagj. 
fic Telephone and Telegraph Com. 
pany in Portland, Oregon. His aq. 
dress is 550 East Alder Street, 

Carl Dellgren is working at the 
Dewy Meadow Farms, Inc., at Mill. 
ington, New Jersey, which is a large 
poultry farm comprising 100 acres 
with a three-story laying house, now 
housing 3700 birds. At present he 
is trapnesting over 1000 birds which 
will be used as this season’s breeders, 
This farm owns the one of the same 
name in Vineland, New Jersey, with 
which John C. Huttar ’24 and Gor- 
don Bedell ’29 are associated. 

Henry Forschmiedt is a buyer of 
produce for the Atlantic Commission 
Company in the Baltimore area. His 
address is 3508 Holmes Avenue. He 
was recently transferred from the 
Philadelphia area. 

David G. Greenleaf is doing soil 
survey work for the Government in 
the vicinity of Gloversville, New 
York. 

Rosemary Hunt is working for 
Arnold Constable and Company, New 
York City. 

Regis A. Illston is a student dieti- 
tion at the Millard Fillmore Hospital 
in Buffalo. 

Dorothy King is working in Macy’s 
Department Store, New York City. 
We hear that she has already re- 
ceived an advancement. 

Delight McAlpine is teaching home 
economics in the Jamaica, New York, 
High School. 

William Requa is a statistician 
with the Dairyman’s League Com- 
pany in New York City. 

Miss Dorothy Saxton of New 
York has been appointed head of 
the new department of domestic 
science at the Newark State school. 
Miss Saxton, who majored in foods 
and nutrition work, is highly recom- 
mended for the position which she 
now holds. 

Joseph Shacter is instructing in 
physical education. He lives at 2792 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn. 

Carl B. Sturm is a theatre mana- 
ger in association with Ray Pashley, 
running the Lakes Theatre in Inter- 
laken, New York. 

Martha L. Taber is a social worker 
with the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children in Rochester, 
New York. Her address is 141 Ply- 
mouth Avenue, North. 

Olive G. Worden is a student dieti- 
cian at the Walter Reed Hospital in 
Washington. 


Haver. 
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LIBERTY HYDE BAILEY 
SPEAKS TO COUNTRY LIFE CLUB 


New Organizations To Unify 
Existing Ciubs 


po must give proceeds, then the 
problem is, what to do with your 
life after you have your well-being, 
emphasized Liberty Hyde Bailey, 
dean emeritus of the college of agri- 
culture, at a meeting of the newly 
formed Cornell Country Life Club in 
the forestry club room, Thursday eve- 
ning, December 10. 

“If one is in poverty,” Doctor 
Bailey went on, ‘‘one has little choice 
as to how he will live, but if he has 
the means he is confronted with the 
very real problem of how he will live 
and enjoy life. Country life is tied 
to farming, and the economic pro- 
blems of farming are being solved. 
You cannot attack a problem for 25 
years without some solution. Country 
life is the expression of the emotions 
of country living, and we must study 
the problems of country life to be 
able to give the fullest expression to 
these emotions.” 


To Discuss Problems 


The Country Life Club is being 
formed to unify the organizations on 
the campus that are interested in 
phases of country life. It is thought 
that this group will serve as an or- 
ganization where students and facul- 
ty members can get together to dis- 
cuss important elements of, and 
values pertaining to country life, to 
have a better understanding, and 
lead to a greater unity of thought on 
problems of country life. It will also 
aim to keep country life and what it 


represents in proper relation to other 
modes of living and other attractions. 
The organization is at present inform- 
al, in charge of a committee with Miss 
Josephine E. Collins ’33, as chairman. 
Miss Collins is also national president 
of the student section of the Ameri- 
can Country Life Association. Serv- 
Ing on the committee with her are 
Norman Foote ’32, D. F. “Don” Arm- 
strong 33, George R. Eastman ’34, 
and Miss Esther P. Nordin ’34. Fac- 
ulty members backing the movement 
are University Provost A. R. Mann 
04, Cornelius Betten, acting dean, 
and Professors G. A. Everett, A. W. 
Gibson, G. E. Peabody, R. M. Stewart, 
Dwight Sanderson, and O. W. Smith, 
secretary of the college. 


At the suggestion of Doctor Bailey. 
the club will sponsor discussions and 
debates on country life topics, en- 
couraging debates between other 
campus clubs. 


Professor Dwight Sanderson fur- 
nished an abundance of cider and 
doughnuts. 


Professor E. V. Hardenburg at- 
tended a meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Horticultural Society, Decem- 
ber 3 and 4. He spoke on: “Some 
Common Sense Factors in Potato 
“rowing” and “First Things First 
in Vegetable Gardening.” 
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FIREMEN! SAVE MY CHILD! 


There was a quiet air of 
hungry impatience before Sun- 
day dinner in the two fraternity 
houses of Scorpion and Alpha 
Gamma_ Rho. Then, almost 
simultaneously, the quiet was 
broken in the two houses. The 
telephone bell clanged in Scor- 
pion and the door bell at Alpha 
Gamma Rho. 


It Would be in the Daytime 


“Please, our house is afire. 
Will you come over and put it 
out,” came the sweet Delta 
Zeta voice over the phone, while 
another Delta Zeta was plead- 
ing for aid across the road. In 
a high state of excitement the 
gallant fraters reached for fire 
extinguishers and dashed over 
to the sorority house. After a 
long, fierce battle with the 
flames, the fire was put out and 
the home of the sisters pre- 
served, damage being limited 
mostly to one room. 

A good time was had by all. 


ROUND-UP CLUB GROWS 


The Round-Up Club was founded 
on March 25, 1907, by Professor 
Emeritus H. H. Wing ’81 as a means 
of bringing the students and the fac- 
ulty members of the animal husban- 
dry department in closer contact and 
to discuss topics of common interest. 
It has had its ups and downs, but 
always there has been an upward 
trend in the membership until at the 
present time there are about eighty 
present at the meetings making it one 
= the largest clubs of its kind on the 

ill. 


This Club is prosperous and grow- 
ing because it has a purpose and a 
place in its field. It is not like so 
many other clubs which are establish- 
ed only to die down because they havc 
nothing by which to hold the interest 
ot their members. 

The Round-Up Club gets speakers 
from this and surrounding states who 
are leaders in their field of animal 
husbandry. These often look at their 
problems from a different point of 
view than that of the members of the 
faculty of the college and this pro- 
motes a better understanding among 
the students, faculty, and farmers. 
The student livestock show which is 
held during Farm and Home Week is 
another function of the Club. This 
show stimulates an active interest in 
the department and a friendly rivalry 
among the students. To defray the 
expenses of the “eats”, for which the 
Club is noted, a cafeteria is operated 
during Farm and Home Week by the 
boys themselves. Another of the 
many activities of the Club is the an- 
nual Round-Up /banquet held each 
fall which is looked forward to by 
many of the an hus boys, where they 
can gather around the banquet table 
and talk over old experiences. 


COGUNTRYMAN AGAIN WINS 
BEST MAGAZINE CUP 


Ag College Magazines Association 


HE CORNELL COUNTRYMAN was de- 

clared the best magazine in the as- 
sociation for the second year in suc- 
cession at the recent convention of 
Agricultural College Magazines As- 
sociated held at the La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago, Friday and Saturday, No- 
vember 27 and 28. The association 
is composed of twelve of the leading 
agricultural college: publications of 
the east, south, and middle west. 
Awards for the best magazine, best 
cover, and best home economics de- 
partment are made annually at the 
convention. THE COUNTRYMAN was de- 
clared best magazine for the year 
1929-30 as well as for 1980-31. 
Second place in the best cover page 


.contest and second in the best home 


economics department also went to 
The Countryman. 

First place in the best cover page 
contest went to the Wisconsin Country 
Magazine of-the University of Wis- 
consin, replacing THE CORNELL COUN- 
TRYMAN last year’s winner in this di- 
vision. The Penn State Farmer of 
Pennsylvania State College repeated 
their last year’s win by taking first 
in the home economics section again. 


Cornell Delegates Attend 


The Cornell delegates who attended 
the convention were George Pringle 
33 of the business department, Her- 
bert W. Saltford ’33 and Lawrence 
B. Clark ’33 of the editorial depart- 
ment. 

Professor Bristow Adams of the 
extension department also attended 
the convention in his capacity as « 
member of the executive board of the 
association. Professor Adams con- 
ducted the Friday afternoon session 
on editorial policies and practices. 

Delegates were in attendance at 
the convention from all of the mem- 
ber publications except Penn State. 
The present executive board was re- 
elected for the ensuing year, Pro- 
fessor William A. Sumner of. the 
journalism department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin being re-elected 
chairman. 

Trips to the International Live 
Stock Show and to the Chicago 
studios of the National Broadcasting 
Company were arranged for the dele- 
gates. 


VEGETABLE GROWERS STAGE 


The New York State Vegetable 
Growers Association is sponsoring a 
speaking contest which will be held 
in connection with its annual meet- 
ing in Rochester, January 6 and 7. 
The contest is open to college stu- 
dents in agriculture at Cornell and 
Syracuse Universities. Cornell is to 
have three speakers and Syracuse 
two, separate tryouts being held at 
each place. The contestants chosen 
at Cornell are: Stanton S. Allen ’32, 
Robert S. Jonas ’32, and Lester H. J. 
Ashwood ’33, with B. Pratle as alter- 
nate. The tryouts were held No- 
vember 24. 
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NURSERYMEN’S CONFERENCE 


The second annual nurserymen’s 
conference convened under the au- 
spices of the department of Floricul- 
ture and Ornamental Horticulture at 
the New York State College of Ag- 
riculture, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, from December 8 to 10, in- 
clusive. 

Tuesday morning, December 8, was 
reserved for registration, getting lo- 
cated, and for special conferences, in 
room 29 of the Plant Science Build- 
ing. In the afternoon, and for the 
rest of the conference, lectures and 
discussion groups filled the program. 
An address of welcome was given by 
Acting Dean Cornelius Betten. Dis- 
cussions were conducted by various 
members of the staff of Cornell Uni- 
versity, among them being, W. E. 
Blauvelt, C. R. Crosby, Entomology; 
C. E. F. Guterman, D. S. Welch, 
Plant Pathology; R. W. Curtis, D. J. 
Bushey, J. P. Porter, Kenneth Post, 
Ornamental Horticulture; and Pro- 
fessor E. A. White, Head of the De- 
partment of Floriculture and Orna- 
mental Horticulture. 

Because of the existing financial 
depression the conference this year 
dealt with the practical solution of 
problems of extended sales, the econ- 
nomic operation of nurseries, sales, 
landscape, and maintenance depart- 
ments, and other subjects that relate 
directly to the increase of income. 
For this reason ample opportunity 
was given for general discussion. At- 
tendance at the conference was open 
to all who were interested. 

A nurseryman’s comment last year: 

“Personally, I would like to again 
state that the informal nurserymen’s 
dinner held on Tuesday evening was 
of great benefit to me and, through 
me, to our organization.” 


FLORICULTURISTS HAVE PARTY 


The spirit of Christmas got off to 
an early start and prevailed at the 
annual Christmas party of the Flori- 
culture Club on the evening of De- 
cember 8, at seven forty-five, in the 
Seminar Room of the Plant Science 
building. A brief business meeting 
was held previous to the lighter as- 
pects of the occasion, but failed to 
dampen the ardor of those attending. 
Strangely enough Santa Claus was so 
large that a bit of trouble was experi- 
enced in finding a suit to meet his 
specifications, but Santa arrived jn his 
full regalia, and had a marvelous time 
distributing the ten-cent gifts that 
had been used as the price of admis- 
sion to the sacred affair. 

The permanent entertainment com- 
mittee, composed of R. H. “Bob” 
Hollenbeck ’33, chairman and _ vice- 
president of the club, “Billie” Wagner, 
Frances Rocker ’33, E. M. “Ed” 
Fischer ’33, and A. F. “Al” Koller 
33, were in charge of arrangements 
for the party, while H. W. “Herb” 
Saltford ’33, president, led the meet- 
ing. 


FUTURE FARMERS ORGANIZE 


The University Young Farmers 
Club held its first meeting at the 
Plant Science Building, at 8 o’clock, 
Friday evening, December 4. Donald 
F. Armstrong ’33, acted as chairman. 
The principal speakers of the eve- 
ning were Prof. A. W. Gibson 12 of 
the College of Agriculture and Mr. 
S. O. Solman, teacher of vocational 
agriculture at Endicott. 

Charter members of the club are 
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men who have been connected with 
high school Future Farmers Associa- 
tions. The purpose in organizing is 
to give these men with common inter- 
ests an opportunity to work together. 
Among various other objectives the 
club plans to take an active part in 
Farm and Home Week activities. The 
officers chosen for the remainder of 
this term were Donald F. Armstrong 
33, chairman; Ovid G. Fry ’33, secre- 
tary; W. R. Stewart ’35, treasurer. 


FARM LIFE CHALLENGE 


One of the most important features 
for the opening night’s program of 
Farm and Home week this year— 
February 15-20 is the fifth annual 
Farm Life Challenge contest which is 
to take the form of a debate. The 
question for debate is Resolved: “That 
the Federal Farm Board is a Benefit 
to the Farmer.” The final contest- 
ants for this contest are Shelden W. 
Williams ’32, Robert S. Jonas ’32, S. 
S. Allen ’32, E. S. Phillips ’°32. The 
alternate is R. M. Putney ’32. The 
men are to be judged on an individ- 
ual basis the first prize being $100 
and the second prize $25. Judges are 
to be Professor Wheeler, Professor 
Kendrick, and Mr. A. W. Gibson. 

The final cut for the Eastman Stage 
contest is to be held Tuesday night, 
December 15 in Roberts Hall. Six 
people will be chosen at this time for 
the final contest. Twelve people have 
been chosen from the second cut to 
compete in the finals by Dr. Cor- 
nelius Betten, Professor Bristow 
Adams and Professor R. P. Sibley, 
Assistant Dean and Secretary of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. Those 
who will compete in the finals are 
S. S. Allen ’32, R. Fellows ’Sp., A. 
E. Fowler ’Sp., N. H. Foote ’32, E. 
V. Hunt ’33, R. Lansing ’Sp., C.E. 
Lloyd ’33, R. M. Putney ’32, W. H. 
Rothfuss ’Sp., W. H. Sherman ’Sp., 
Miss C. S. Smith ’32, and H. S. Vino- 
cur ’34. Special training for the final 
contest is to be given by Professor 
G. A. Everett, of the extension teach- 
ing department. 


NEW POTATOES TESTED 


The various varieties of “Ithaca” 
sweet potatoes grown this past year 
at the East Ithaéa gardens of the 
vegetable crops department were 
tested by the members of the Vege- 
table Gardening Club recently. The 
tests were conducted by means of a 
steak supper held by the club Decem- 
ber 8 in the Forestry Club rooms. 
Following the supper Professor H. C. 
Thompson head of the department of 
vegetable crops gave an illustrated 
talk on the premature seeding of cer- 
tain vegetables. 


CHAUTAUQUA GROUP MEETS 


The Chautauqua County Agricul- 
tural Conference Committee held its 
fall meeting in Willard Straight Hall, 
November 24th and 25th. The meet- 
ing was held for the purpose of con- 
ferring with members of the faculty 
of the New York State College of 
Agriculture on how to meet present 
economic conditions in the county. 
The speakers were Professors W. I. 
Myers, M. P. Rasmussen, L. M. 
Vaughn, G. F. Warren, J. A. Cope, J. 
H. Barron, J. Oskamp, and L. E. 
Weaver. 
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FORTY YEAR OLD BUTTER 


A short time ago E. S. Guthrie, Pro. 
fessor of dairy industry, received g 
letter from Mrs. E. F. Hawley, pro. 
prietor of the Pittsford Farms Dairy 
Pittsford, New York. In her letter 
she inquired if Cornell University 
would be interested in some Samples 
of butter that had been kept for forty 
years. 

This butter had been exhibited at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. The 
offer was quickly accepted for it js 
not often that butter becomes that 
old. The department of dairy in. 
dustry has on hand two packages of 
butter that were sent here by the 
Dairy Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture when the 
Graduate School of Agriculture was 
held at Cornell in 1908. Now that 
these two lots of butter of unusual 
age are available, a number of studies 
are expected to be made of some of 
the changes that have taken place. 


NEW COLD STORAGE PLANT 


The vegetable crops department is 
using a new cold storage plant in the 
basement of East Roberts. It con- 
sists of five small rooms, each with 
separate temperature control. F. §. 
Jamison and Hans Platenius are 
carrying on experiments on the in- 
fluence of different temperatures upon 
the keeping of a number of vegetable 
crops and also the effect of storage on 
the quality and chemical composition 
of the products. 


ERRATUM 


An error in the dates of the annual 
Cornell Farm and Home Week ap- 
peared in the College advertisement 
in the November issue of the 
COUNTRYMAN. The dates are from 
February 15 to 20 instead of 8 to 18 
as was published. 


Research Will Help You 
(Continued from page 62) 


ing, and experimenting with plants, 
animals, soils, water, electricity, and 
endless other materials to discover 
new facts to be applied to the pro- 
blems of the farmer. In spite of all 
the talk about overproduction, can 
any intelligent farmer doubt the 
value of research and its applications 
to his business? 


MAY WE HAVE A REPLY? 


We are much interested in knowing 
if the readers of the Domecon Doings 
page would like to have us conduct a 
question and answer column to help 
them with the many problems which 
are arising every day. 

Such a column would answer ques- 
tions regarding foods, clothing, child 
care and training, or home decoration 
problems. We feel that our readers 
could certainly get much value out of 
the College bulletins which you do 
not now, perhaps, know about. 
Through this page, then, we could 
discover your needs, and bring you 
the information you desire. : 

Will you write the editor of this 
page concerning your opinion 0 
starting this column? If you have 
questions will you include them i 
your letters to us? 
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We are mighty pleased to see that 
the grounds department has opened 
up considerable new parking area by 
cindering the ground surrounding the 
Bailey Hall square. We congratulate 
them and hope they keep up the good 
work. We wonder if the traffic con- 
trol committee couldn’t do some really 
constructive work by getting together 
with the grounds department and 
looking around for new areas that 
might be converted into parking 
spaces. It seems that there is enough 
room around the upper campus so 
parking should not be a serious prob- 
lem. Perhaps some area might be 
opened up for the exclusive use of 
students, though we realize this is 
entirely too optimistic an attitude. 
The faculty just couldn’t see anything 
like that. At the present time, 
though, the faculty members and those 
lucky ones who have parking permits 
seem to be pretty well taken care of 
on the ag campus. We think the in- 
crease in parking space is more re- 
sponsible for this than the regulations 
of the traffic committee, for about the 
onlv places students without permits 
parked last year were back of the 
vet college and out beyond the dairy 
building. There are four cars parked 
out back of the vet college now, stu- 
dent cars whose owners have permits. 
The rest of the space is wasted most 
of the time. Faculty members seldom 
park there for plenty of space is pro- 
vided for them at much more con- 
venient points. There is room enough 
beyond the dairy building to take care 
of anyone who might desire to park. 
and it was pure silliness to ever limit 
parking there, especially when one 
considers the remoteness of the dairy 
and an hus buildings from the rest 
of civilization. We maintain that both 
of these parking areas should in all 
fairness be opened to anyone who de- 
sires to park, whether others can be 
opened thus or not. 


PROF’S PRANKS 


Professor C. H. Myers of the plant 
breeding department has just re- 
turned from Nanking, China, where 
he has been working on a joint pro- 
ject of Cornell University and the 
University of Nanking. His year’s 
stay in China makes him eagerly 
sought after by those who desire first 
hand information on the _ present 
Sino-Japanese situation. Several in- 
terviews have appeared in The Cornell 
Daily Sun since his return. 


The students who ventured toward 
the 9 o’clock Entomology 12 class on 

ednesday preceding the _ recent 
Thanksgiving holidays were greeted 
by a notice on the blackboard to the 
effect that there would be no class 
that period. Needless to say, most of 
them were exultant. However, when 
they saw Professor Herrick during 
the first class after vacation, a 
slightly different feeling prevailed, 
for the professor had met with a mis- 
hap and was forced to go about with 
his right arm in a sling. It is no 
easy thing, this having an arm put 
out of commission. 


Professors H. W. Harper, R. B. 
Inman, F. B. Morrison, J. P. 
Willman and H. A. Willman attended 


The Cornell Countryman 


the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Animal Production held at 
Chicago on November 27 and 28. 
Professor Morrison explained the 
nutrient requirements for fattening 
cattle and J. P. Willman explained the 
stiff lamb disease. The results of 
five years work with rams and withers 
was reported by Professor Hinman. 

Professor Morrison also addressed 
the members of the National Associa- 
tion of Silo Manufacturers at Chicago, 
on the value of silage in stock feed- 
ing. 

Professor H. W. Riley and Pro- 
fessor E. S. Guthrie recently promis- 
ed to have a part in the annual pro- 
gram of the Vermont Dairy Plant 
Operators and Managers. They will 
be at this meeting at Burlington on 
December 9th and 10th. Professor 


DYNAMITE REMOVES 


69 


Riléy’s address will be on the general 
subject of the artificial methods of 
Pro- 
fessor Guthrie’s theme will be the 
corrosion of metals in relation to the 


cooling of milk on the farm. 


flavors of milk. 


At a recent election Professor E. S. 
Guthrie was made chairman of the 
Eastern Section of the American 
Dairy Science Association for the 
The annual conven- 
tion of this division of the American 
Dairy Science Association is held at 
Springfield, Massachusetts, in Sep- 
tember at the time of the Eastern 


ensuing year. 


States Exposition. 


Professor John Bentley reports that 
those Seniors who can construct a 
trail in the Rockies for $50 a mile 


are sure of a job. 


FARMING HANDICAPS 


Would you like to see 


these MOTIO 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
DESIRED FILMS 


When requesting films, be sure to 
state if your projector requires 
35 mm or 16 mm width of film. 
Give definite and also optional 
dates to ensure films being avail- 
able for your programs. Send 
requests to MOTION PICTURE 
BUREAU. 


N PICTURES ? 


O college students interested 

in all phases of farm improve- 
ment, the du Pont Company offers 
the use of two instructive and enter- 
taining films. The first of these is 
“The Legacy” and depicts the use 
of dynamite to clear fields of rocks 
and boulders. The second is called 
“Green Valley’? and shows how 
explosives are used in drainage 
work. Both motion pictures con- 
tain all the essentials of feature 
films—suspense, drama, comedy 
and romance. Federal and State 
agricultural agents have used these 
films with much enthusiasm. Either 
would be sure to make a “hit” at 
your agricultural meetings. Write 
for booklet describing other films 
you can obtain. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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HOME INTEREST CONFERENCE 
HELD IN WASHINGTON 


RESIDENT Hoover’s conference on 
home building and home owner- 
ship which was held December sec- 
ond to fifth in Washington, D. C., 
consisted of the reports of twenty- 
five committees, three of which were 
women’s committees. A variety of sub- 
jects was included in the conference 
ranging from city planning to house 
furnishing. Such topics as materials, 
construction, finance, and design of 
dwellings, and house furnishings 
with special reference to the kitchen 
and its convenience as a work cen- 
ter, came up for discussion. How can 
we make a good center for family 
living? When can a person afford 
to buy a house and run it? Which is 
better, an apartment house or single 
dwelling? Who lives in the apart- 
ment house and is it satisfactory? 
What about the time consumed in get- 
ting from suburbs to cities? These 
were some of the questions discussed 
Professor Martha Van Rensselaer 
was chairman of the “Committee on 
Homemaking, Housing and Family 
Life.” 


There was a general evening meet- 
ing on Wednesday at which Presi- 
dent Hoover spoke. He said that some 
arrangement should be made so that 
any family that wants to own its 
home can do so. This he thinks is 
desirable’ because it makes not only 
for good citizenship but for genera! 
stability and happy family life 
Other events on the program were ¢ 
concert by the marine band on 
Wednesday, a tea given by President 
and Mrs. Hoover on Friday afternoon 
and a general meeting Friday evening 
at which Secretary Wilbur summed 
up the reports from the twenty-five 
committees. 


Those attending the conference 
from Cornell University were: Pro- 
fessors Martha Van Rensselaer and 
Flora Rose, Directors of the College 
of Home Economics. Professor Grace 
Morin, Mrs. Alma Scidmore, Profes- 
sor Day Monroe, Miss Ella Cushman. 
Miss Caroline Morton and_ other 
women extension workers from New 
York State. 


NURSERY SCHOOL HOLDS 
TOY AND BOOK EXHIBIT 


A display of toys and books ap- 
propriate for children was given in 
the Nursery School on Wednesday and 
Thursday nights, December 9 and 
10. This exhibit, coming just before 
Christmas, was very heipful to par- 
ents who wished to wisely select 
children’s gifts. Members of the 
staff were present at the exhibit both 
nights to advise parents and discuss 
with them the suitability-of toys and 
books for the individual child. 


MISS BRUCHER LECTURES 
AT MEETING IN BATAVIA 


Assistant Professor Olga Brucher 
spoke at the annual Farm and Home 
Bureau meeting of Genessee County 
on December 5. The topic of her 
lecture was the “Modern Viewpoint 
of Health.” Miss Brucher said that 
the point of veiw has been changed 
from that of years ago. According 
to her talk, then, we didn’t go to the 
dentist until we had toothaches; we 
did not try to prevent colds but in- 
stead used curative methods. Today 
we use preventive methods more and 
more. A plea was made for a more 
scientific view toward health. Old 
age is not an economic thing nor 2 
question of years today but a question 
of physical deterioration. Miss 
Brucher urged full support of the 
nutrition program given both in jun- 
ior and adult extension. In this way 
she said a state of health will be 
brought about in early life which will 
be of great importance later, and a 
positive point of view toward health 
will be built up. 


SURPRISE PARTY GIVEN 
CHILD NUTRITION CLASS 


On Monday afternoon, November 
23, in her Foods and Nutrition 131 
Class, Professor Helen Monsch an- 
nounced to the girls course that on 
that night she was giving a party at 
the new home which she and Miss 
Rachel Sanders have recently pur- 
chased on the Slaterville road. The 
party turned out to be a steak roast, 
ep»d it was held in the wood plot back 
of the new home. A fire-place was 
already set up in the woods when the 
guests arrived. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, clear and rather 
warm: even the weather man helped 
to make the party a success. Miss 
Monsch and Miss Sanders both acted 
as hostesses and provided a most de- 
lightful evening for the twenty 
guests. 


Help to prevent winter colds by 
eating plenty of foods rich in vitamin 
A. Among these are milk, butter, 
eggs, leafy vegetables. Cod liver oil 
ence a day is also a help. 


Beef, pork, and lamb liver have 
practically the same food value as 
calf’s liver, though they are much 
cheaper. 


Honey may be substituted in any 
cake recipe cup for cup for sugar if 
one-fourth of the liquid called for is 
omitted. This makes a moist cake 
which keeps fresh almost indefinitely. 


To encourage a love of reading in 
the child, see that he is provided with 
a comfortable, well-lighted place to 
read. 








AMERICAN HOME LIFE 
ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


ie IS a pleasure to report the follow. 

ing request for a question and 
answer column. 

_ “Yes, indeed, we would like a ques. 
tion department in the Domecon 
page. I know of no better place ty 
ask about home conditions one hun. 
dred years ago. All our histories 
seem to be written from the political 
standpoint. Can you give us a list 
of books that will give us the early 
American setting, such facts as when 
the first cook stoves came into use, 
early manufacturers of these stoves 
when lamps were first used, and so 
on? And where can these books be 
found? There seems to be no end of 
books. Yet won’t someone write on 
this topic? Not to speak of a thesis!’ 
V. M. C., Dryden, New York. 

The Roberts library here has a 
fine book on early lighting. It’s title 
is “Lamps—Colonial Lighting” by 
Arthur H. Hayward. The following 
books containing information on 
stoves can also be found in this li- 
brary: “Science of Home and Com: 
munity” by Gilbert H. Tafton 
“Everyday Problems in Science” Pie- 
per and Beauchamp, and “The Am- 
ericana;” 1928, volume 25. 


We are planning a special article 
on this topic which will appear in an 
early issue of the COUNTRYMAN. 


May we have more requests? 


HOME ECONOMICS STAFF 
HOSTESSES AT CHRISTMAS TEA 


Wednesday afternoon, December 9. 
from four until six o’clock the an- 
nual Campus Club Christmas tea was 
held in room 245 of the Home Eco- 
nomics building. The room was de- 
corated most attractively in red and 
silver using a modernistic theme. 
The staff of the college of Home Eco- 
nomics presided as hostesses at the 
tea. 


CLOTHING CLASS ENTERTAINS 


On Friday, December 4, the Cloth- 
ing 103 classes entertained the High 
School girls and their mothers at 4 
tea in the Apartment  sales-room. 
The tea was managed in a very 
unique way. One of the students 
would come in to buy and then models 
came in showing the various dresses 
made for the High School girls. Re- 
freshments of hot chocolate and wa- 
fers were served. 


On Thursday, December 10, Miss 
Gatton, educational director and rep- 
resentative for the Celanese Silk 
Corporation presented a lecture. to 
the students of Textiles and Clothing 
in Home Economics. 
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Books 


Reading maketh a full man—Francis Bacon 


THE GARDENER’S FRIEND AND 
OTHER PESTS. By George S. 
Chappel and Ridgely Hunt. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, New 
York, $2.50, illustrated. 


A delicious barrel of fun about 
gardeners and gardening, especially 
about that class of gardeners who go 
in for it as a hobby. The Gardener’s 
Friend and Other Pests shows in a 
very laughable way the childishness 
of the snobs who believe they are su- 
perior to everyone else. But, amaz- 
ingly, through all the laughs enjoyed 
at the expense of this particular 
social group, there is a fund of in- 
formation and fact about the science 
of flower growing that shows the 
ability of Messrs. Chappel and Hunt 
to write a book on this moderately 
scientific subject. 

The authors manage to make this 
an interesting book by weaving facts, 
laughs, and character study all into 
a highly entertaining type of read- 
ing. They do this by showing them- 
selves as originators of The Garden- 
ing Club with the object in view of 
entertainment for themselves at a 
time when there is nothing of special 
interest elsewhere. The outline of 
the story is the progression of the 
Club through the months of the year 
with all its trails and tribulations. 
Variety is supplied just at the proper 
moment by the introduction of char- 
acters who are unique to say the 
least, laughs at their actions, and 
facts which are valuable to all who 
are in any way interested in gardens 
~ a source of entertainment or pro- 
t. 

It’s a rollicking manual for those 
who delve and dig; and an armchair 
entertainment for those who would 
rather see a garden pest than be one. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEYAT HOME. 
By Elita Wilson. 179 pages. The 
MacMillan Company. $2.00. 


Many women have asked that old 
question, “‘What can I do to make 
money at home without neglecting my 
household duties?” Innumerable 
women’s magazines have departments 
which treat solely on this subject and 
eagerly are they read by more than 
a few subscribers. Elita (Wilson’s 
book, “How to Make Money at Home” 
has been written with this specific 
question in mind. From the practical 
experience of women she knows she 
has chosen one hundred successful 
ways of making money at home. 

_ In thirteen chapters, each of which 
is classified according to activities in 
a particular field, she groups a var- 
iety of things that could be carried 
on by a homemaker without inter- 
ferring with her home duties. In 
these groupings are suggestions for 
the woman who can and likes to sew 
who has unusual skill in cooking and 
baking, who can sell, is artistic, har 
musical talent, likes gardening, pets, 
children, writing and other valuable 
ideas. Some new contributions are 
those of keeping a part time nursery 
school, renting a living room one or 
more nights a week to working girls 
who have no place to entertain, grow- 
ing.ferns from carrot seeds, trim- 


ANOTHER COUNTRYMAN 


I have just received a copy of THE 
COUNTRYMAN of Idbury, Kingham, 
Oxfordshire, England, which de- 
scribes itself as “a non-party review 
and miscellany of rural life and in- 
dustry, edited and published in the 
country in the spring, summer, au- 
tumn, and winter.” The number be- 
fore me is small in format with a 
page size of about four-and-a-half by 
seven inches; it is of bulkish thick- 
ness, however, and runs to 464 pages 
with advertisements on almost every 
left-hand page. 

It impresses me as much more of a 
country paper than any published in 
the United States, and it breathes 
the spirit of the soil and of outdoor 
life; and even the beauty of the Eng- 
lish pastoral landscape, than which 
there is none more beautiful. 

Some idea of the contents of THE 
COUNTRYMAN may be gained from the 
fact that it prints essays, poetry 
practical and helpful hints, and in 
general, reflects a delightful rural 
atmosphere. One of its most promin- 
ent articles is entitled “A Monument- 
al Scandal” and it deals with the 
pernicious practice, recently on the 
increase, of marking rural cemeter- 
ies with staring white marble tomb- 
stones, and describes their use as “a 
deplorable invasion of the country 
church yard.” The article points out 
that there is “no harmony between 
the beautiful soft Cotswold stone and 
a piece of hard polished marble. In 
fact, the man who would put marble 
in a Cotswold church or church yar¢e 
is aesthetically a barbarian.” 

The poetry is suggested by the 
titles “Woodlark’s Song at Mid- 
night,” “The Happy Highway,” anc 
the “Haunted Highway.” 

It devotes a great deal of space to 
book reviews; it presents articles on 
“Catering for Blackbirds,’ “Straw- 
berry Troubles,” “Autumn Crocuses,”’ 
“Rural France as It Really Is,’ and 
“The Changing Outlook in Agricul- 
ture.” 

Perhaps it might not pay any of 
us to subscribe to this English 
COUNTRYMAN at ten shillings, or $2.50 
a year, using “pay” in our ordinary 
sense of mercenary gain, but for real 
refreshment of the mind, and for ¢ 
four-times-a-year reminder of the 
pride and joy which should come fror 
farming and a renewal of faith in 
the fine human qualities that spring 
from the soil, this COUNTRYMAN, Id- 
bury, Kingham, in Oxfordshire, offers 
a marvelous value. 

—Bristow Adams. 


ming windows in small town stores 
and being a food advisor. 

An excellent feature of this book 
is the short introduction which gives 
some helpful hints in handling the 
business end of these propositions 
The author reminds us that in some 
states it is necessary to have a 
license to carry on a business inside 
one’s home or to sell things outside 
of it. She alsotells us to beware false 
pride because after all, one does noi 
go into business just for fun but to 
make money. 


THE STORY OF PRINCESS 
ELIZABETH. By Anne Ring. E. 
P. Dutton and Co., Inc. $2.00. 


This charming story centers around 
the life of the little princess who has 
been called the World’s best known 
baby. Princess Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of the Duke and Duchess of York 
is fast becoming a most grown-up and 
important personage. 

Miss Anne Ring, formerly at- 
tached to H. R. H., the Duchess of 
York’s household, and for several 
years intimately connected with their 
daughter, tells something of the little 
girl’s experiences in the first four and 
one half years of her life. It is fas- 
cinating to learn that the little prin- 
cess who may some day become the 
queen of England has had the same 
kind of care and nurture that many 
other very human babies receive. 
From this tale one learns interesting 
things about the family customs in 
their land. Also the charming man- 
nerisms of their daughter are depict- 
ed in picture as well as in print. 

“The Story of Princess Elizabeth’’ 
is pleasant easy reading. It would 
be of interest to both children anc 
adults for it is full of human interest 
which, along with the many illustra- 
tions of the little princess, make the 
book desirable as a gift or for one’s 
personal library. 


FEEDING THE FAMILY. By Mary 
Swartz Rose. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


The third reprinting of Professor 
Rose’s Feeding the Family is a bigger 
and better copy of the textbook al- 
ready familiar to students, instruc- 
tors, and vocational workers in the 
field of home economics. In the fif- 
teen years that have elapsed since the 
first edition appeared, the author has 
endeavored constantly to keep this 
guide on nutrition up to date in every 
way, and in so doing has produced a 
book which can be used as a standard 
in either the classroom or the home. 

Mrs. Rose considers the individual 
problems of diet for various groups 
and persons from infancy through old 
age and in sedentary and active oc- 
cupations. Always of importance to 
the housewife is cost, and Mrs. Rose 
discusses menus in relation to cost in 
several chapters and adds a table on 
fuel values of food in relation to cost 
for ready reference. Diets for in- 
valids and convalescents add to the 
value of the text in the home. 

No radical departures from form’ or 
original content have been made. The 
latest edition is arranged for quick 
reference to tables and charts and 
stresses certain aspects of nutrition a 
little more strongly. 

This book was written for the 
twentieth century homemaker and 
for jndividuals who realize the im- 
portance of correct diet in the main- 
tenance of health and bodily vigor. 
It is to them that we recommend 
Feeding the Family as their guide and 
mentor. 


Briarcliff Farms is owned by a 
New York capitalist, Oakleigh Thorne. 
and is located at Pine Plains, New 
York. 
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FORESTERS ANNUAL DANCE 
TO BE HELD IN FEBRUARY 


A short meeting of the Forestry 
Club was held in the clubroom direct- 
ly after the lecture given by Dr. L. 
H. Bailey on Tuesday, December 1. 
Tentative dates for the annual dance 
were discussed and the club decided 
to hold the dance sometime in Febru- 
ary. A committee was appointed by 
W. L. “Bill” Chapel ’32, president, 
consisting of J. G. “Sliver” Mac- 
Allister ’34, P. M. “Dutch” Kihlmire 
34, E. W. “Ed” Starr ’35 and George 
Stamirowski ’35, to clean the closet 
housing the culinary department of 
the club. A large attendance is de- 
sired for next meeting as Professor 
A. H. Wright will speak on his experi- 
ences in the field last year. 


DR. WILSON COMPTON 
LECTURES ON THE 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Dr. Wilson Compton, Secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, visited 
here on Wednesday, December 9. 
The Cornell Foresters considered 
themselves fortunate in hearing Dr. 
Compton. A group of the foresters 
and the faculty gathered informally 
in the Club Room in Fernow Hall in 
the morning. Dr. Compton described 
the present and probable future or- 
ganization of the Association, and 
explained the purpose of the various 
committees such as trade extension, 
economics, research, and utilization. 
He told of the changes in the view- 
point of the lumbermen during the 
past few decades, and then gave a 
brief summary of foreign trade re- 
Yations, dealing especially with the 
Russian situation, which he described 
as being a fundamental threat but 
so far has amounted to little in the 
United States. Upon request Dr. 
Compton explained the organization 
and purpose of the Timber Conser- 
vation Board and read some of the 
resolutions recently passed by it. 

In the evening Dr. Compton spoke 
on “Recent Developments in the 
Lumber Industry*”’ in Baker Labora- 
tory under the Jacob H. Schiff Found- 
ation. He discussed how past history 
in the lumber industry has resulted 
in assisting the present condition of 
too much lumber and not enough 
forests and _ sketched the possible 
future development. 


Earl H. Clapp and E. E. Behre re- 
cently visited Fernow Hall. Mr. 
Clapp is head of the Bureau of Re- 
search of the United States Forest 
Service, and Mr. Behre is director of 
the Northeastern Experiment Station. 


THE ORIGIN OF OUR PATRON 
ROARIN’ OLD SAINT MURPH’ 


Murphius, patron saint of the 
Cornell Foresters, whose time stain- 
ed portrait hangs in a place of hal- 
lowed honor in the Fernow Club 
Room, is supposed to have had a very 
mysterious origin. The story of it 
goes something like this: 

There was once a very holy man 
named Murphius. He dwelt in a hut 
in Epping Forest and was famed for 
his piety among the charcoal burners 
and wood cutters of the region. Now 
it happened that during the reign of 
King Henry the Third, the Lord sent 
a great fire that brought destruction 
to all the forest, and all of the people 
were in dire straits and extremity of 
spirits. But the Holy Murphius 
gathered the people about and con- 
jured the evil spirit to come forth out 
of the fire. So the demon with a 
great cry fled and the fire was no 
more. When he died his body was 
laid to rest in Waltham Abbey and 
ever after it did give forth a sweet 
savor and many miracles were worked 
therewith. So it was known that he 
was a saint. 

So runs the official account of his 
origin, but for a long time a rumor 
has been passing around the Hill that 
Holy Murph’ originated in far dif- 
ferent circumstances than the above 
account would have us believe. 


Further Investigation Proves 
Fruitful 


It was formerly the custom for 
the Forestry students to visit a lum- 
ber camp at Galeton, Pennsylvania. 
each year jn the Spring. A certain 
desire for music became evident on 
one of these trips and the students 
hied themselves forth in search of 
some musical instruments. The 
search led to the local undertaker who 
handled musical instruments as a 
sideline and was also a taxidermist of 
no mean ability. He showed the 
Foresters a pet dog which he had 
mounted. Upon their expressions of 
surprise the undertaker took them 
aside and showed them Murph’. It 
seemed that Murph’, a lumberjack. 
had died, and, being without kith or 
kin, no one would give him a decent 
burial. As the townsfolk did not 
want the expense, the undertaker 
took Murph’s remains and preserved 
them by injections of embalming 
fluid. The Foresters, during the re- 
mainder of their stay, revisited the 
undertaker and took several photo- 
graphs of Murph’, and upon their re- 
turn to Cornell an Architect “faked” 
the photograph so that it looked like 
an ancient oil painting. It is this 
picture that occupies the place of hon- 
or in Fernow Club Room. 


Foresters 


e 
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FORESTERS CAPTURE SECOND’ 
PLACE IN SOCCER CONTEST 


Ag and Forestry had to play three 
games in order to decide the holder 
of first place in the Intramural Soc- 
cer Contest. Ag finally won the third 
game, the first two resulting in ties. 
They were all good games as can be 
judged by the scores, 1-1, 0-0, 2-0. 


Basketball season is here and once 
again S. H. “Spence” Palmer, ath- 
letic director, sends out his call urg- 
ing all Foresters, whether they can 
play or not to turn out and help keep 
Forestry’s record of no defeats in 
two years unsmirched. 


SENIORS WORK ON WOODLOT 
THREE DOGS INCAPACITATED 


7 Seniors journeyed forth to 
practice Siviculture in the Has- 
brook Woodlot on November 17. That 
day shall long live in their memories. 
Shortly after arriving on the scene of 
action, ‘“Mugs” the police dog belong- 
ing to A. G. “Mose” Allen ’31, jumped 
against an axe and gashed his foot 
—a hurried drive to the veterinarian. 

Professor S. N. Spring assigned 
plots to the crews who promptly fell 
to work. C. P. “Chuck” Mead ’32 
lost control of his axe and sliced his 
foot, incidentally ruining a_ good 
shoe. R. F. “Ralph” Brimmer ’32 
hustled “Chuck” to the infirm and 
those left resumed work. A _ shout 
from C. R. “Fire alarm” Orsi 731 
next broke the silence. “Charlie” 
kad long wondered what the inside 
of his big toe looked like—he found 
out. R. L. “Dick” Senn ’32 rushed 
“Charlie” to the infirm and the two 
men left decided it was time for a 
smoke! 

Professor Spring arrived after din- 
ner on a tour of inspection. The 
tale was told. Said the teller, “A 
decided reflection on the faculty.’ 
Said the Professor, “A decided re- 
flection on the student’s faculties.’ 
We leave it to you to settle the ques- 
tion! All victims survived the accl- 
dents and are well on the road to re- 
covery. 


R. E. “Dick” Wilson ’24 recently 
returned for a few days from the 
Northwestern Experiment Station 
where he has been working. 


. H. “Charlie” Diebold and W. D. 
“Bill” Secor have returned to the 
campus for the winter. Both men 
have been on soil survey. 


Now that the frosh are getting real 
practical forestry, some of them may 
even qualify as shanty bosses this 
summer. 








